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FOREWORD 


Today, as never before in the history of American education, we 
are facing a student population problem of immense proportions. The 
tidal wave of students has already reached the secondary school. All 
projected studies of future college enrollments indicate that the large 
student population following World War II will soon be substantially 
exceeded. 

Even though institutions of higher learning are adding both staff 
and facilities rapidly, the fear has run rampant that they face an im- 
possible task in trying to educate all of the students who will soon be 
seeking a higher education. One of the proposals that has been made 
to meet the situation is that of selective admission. The report pre- 
sented in this issue of Kansas Studies in Education comes to grips with 
this problem by stepping backward a few years to see what would have 
happened at the University of Kansas if two commonly used measur- 
ing instruments were used to limit the number of students who would 
be admitted. 

Dean Smith has provided us with an opportunity to look into the 
future by showing how this principle of selective admission would have 
operated if it had been used at the beginning of the present decade 
rather than at the end. We are happy to make this report available to 
others, for we know that it will illuminate a problem with which the 
entire educational structure is concerned. 
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Who Would Be Eliminated? 
A Study of 


Selective Admission to College 


Georce B. Smitu, Dean of the University 
University of Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


Today, as in every period in the history of public education, a few 
people are suggesting that some sort of selection be applied in the admis- 
sion of students to state universities and colleges. But it has long been 
a practice in most sections of the United States to assume that a state- 
supported educational program will be available to all the children of 
our citizens. Historically, it is easy to trace the increasing breadth and 
depth of free public education. In fact, within the memory of our older 
adult citizens, such programs as kindergarten and pre-school have been 
added to the lower end of our educational ladder, and junior colleges 
have been added to the upper end. Within the programs themselves, 
broad areas in vocational education, the training of the physically and 
mentally handicapped, music and art, etc., have been developed or 
expanded to major proportions. 

It seems safe to say that most people have assumed, and in many 
states legislation has guaranteed, that a four-year college course is also 
part of the pattern called the public educational system. “The unbroken 
system of public schools from kindergarten through the university” is 
a phrase which generally finds its place in the commencement address 
of many an orator, particularly in the middle west. 


Our oratory, in some states our legislation, and in most states where 
there is a system of state colleges and universities, our practice, illustrate 
the acceptance of the “kindergarten through the university” principle. 
Many would like to rearrange and improve the present system in the 
interest of expanded programs for “superior” students, for instance; but 
rarely in the past has one heard a voice raised on behalf of education for 
a few “superior” students at the expense of opportunity for the less 
gifted. Most of those who philosophize on the need of a trained, cul- 
tured, and highly literate citizenry would agree that to settle for a lesser 
opportunity for education for anyone would be national suicide in a 
democracy. 
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2 Kansas Studies in Education 


It is, of course, a matter of record that the states in which state sup- 
ported educational systems of higher education were established de- 
veloped these free opportunities, or essentially free by comparison, in 
opposition to the private colleges and universities of Europe, and to the 
similar institutions which were established in our early colonies. In a 
frontier, expanding, democratic society, the right of every able boy, and 
later girl, to education on the college and university level seemed logical. 
Because of the relatively small numbers of students who wished the 
rather limited general or professional training given by the early insti- 
tutions of higher education, no serious problems of finance or super- 
abundance of students were anticipated. The early strategic and tactical 
plans of higher education were relatively uncomplicated. 


Like the common schools with their expansion of programs and 
functions, the colleges and universities were popularized and democ- 
ratized for more and more students by the addition of various divisions 
and schools, such as agriculture, business, fine arts, home economics, 
engineering, and many ancillary services. General Education programs 
for those wishing a broad general background without a professional 
objective have been sponsored throughout the country. The many com- 
plicated factors which combined to popularize higher education can- 
not all be listed here. Many factors may be added to the list in the 
future which are not yet clear or even suspected. The increasing tech- 
nology of our society, the practices and policies of the labor market, and 
the demand by our armed forces in their Tables of Organization for 
college graduates for positions filled by even the lowest ranking enlisted 
men are examples of a few of the demands for more and varied prod- 
ucts of our institutions of higher learning. 


Most of the readers of this manuscript have seen within their life- 
times the ever increasing’ percentages of citizens of the United States 
with grade school, high school, and college or university diplomas. Up 
to World War I, the feeling had arisen out of the economy of the coun- 
try that a high school diploma was all that was needed to make one’s 
way in the world. Today, after World War II, a college degree is 
necessary to succeed in most fields of endeavor. This is but a step up to 
a new level. 


Recognition of the importance of a college education today is not 
due solely to the need for increased technical and professional com- 
petence—a need which may be connected in a very definite way with 
individual survival and perhaps even with national survival. There are 
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many who feel that the equally significant, and perhaps more signifi- 
cant, problems of life in a democracy in this complicated world call for 
an all-out national effort to educate the leaders and the followers to the 
greatest extent possible. The multi-million dollar question is how to 
educate men and women of today and tomorrow so that they may meet 
with intelligence and moral stamina the social, scientific, and cultural 
challenge of life in a world society, or perhaps ultimately an inter- 
global one, into which we are rushing faster and faster to the accom- 
paniment of boiling test tubes and the hum of the atom smashers. From 
behind doors of the research laboratories on which are painted CON- 
FIDENTIAL, SECRET, and TOP SECRET may come not only prod- 
ucts of great scientific moment, but those of tremendous social impact 
on the national and international scene. In such a context, a free society’s 
survival depends upon the widest and fullest possible development of 
all its human resources. 


Because of the inextricable relationship of scientific and social prog- 
ress, thinkers in the field of human problems and of the great and 
broad reaches of the philosophy of society and of government can make 
an ardent and significant plea (although one not as immediately spec- 
tacular as that of the scientists) for trained leaders and followers. The 
future can only judge whether we have failed to recognize it as far more 
significant than the commonly-heard and far more generally-heeded 
cry for more and more scientists and researchers into the physical as- 
pects of our present world. 


Our need for trained leaders has prompted citizens and educators 
alike to pose two important questions: Can America tax its people to 
provide college and university education for all the children of all the 
people? Can America afford to allow any boy or girl who has a high 
school diploma to enter a state supported college or university ? 


In the state of Kansas, for instance, over 30 per cent of the men and 
women of college age were actually in college in 1955-56, and it is pre- 
dicted that over 40 per cent will be in higher educational institutions by 
1970. Not all states have the same high percentage, but all have signif- 
icantly higher percentages of college-age students in college than ever 
before, and the trend has been upward and, barring some national 
catastrophe, will continue to rise. 


In a nutshell, the problem is this: The colleges and universities are 
facing exactly the same problems of increasing enrollments, and for 
many of the same reasons, as did the elementary schools at the turn of 
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the century and the high schools at the time of World War I and later. 
In the latter two cases, we allowed “universal” programs. Up to the 
present time, the pattern of “universality” of college opportunities has 
been cut to the same cloth. 


The question, “Can the nation afford universal college and univer- 
sity education, if not up to the same level as universal secondary edu- 
cation, at least to a significantly higher level than ever before ?”, has 
called forth the same arguments as those used in the earlier expansion 
of the elementary schools and high schools. A ready answer to the 
dilemma of the increasing cost of the universal program is to select only 
the superior. students for further training. 


Many speeches have been made concerning the value of “Education 
for All” in our democracy versus education of only the “leaders.” Al- 
most all today, upon careful and thoughtful study, will agree with the 
basic principles of our system. Many will have suggestions for its im- 
provement—but always in terms, it is to be hoped, of the basic agree- 
ments of our democratic platform. 


THE PRoBLEM OF SELECTION 


Some sincere thinkers feel that the time has come to “hold that 
line.” The economics of the situation requires it, they say. More than 
once, the “line” has been suggested as the day of graduation from high 
school. Entrance examinations have been suggested as a way of select- 
ing those capable of continuing into the colleges and universities. 


In case the examinations discriminate against the unusual boy or 
girl who may be lost to higher education if he doesn’t pass the college 
and university entrance examinations, “but is really capable in spite of 
this,” it is proposed that he be allowed to go to a junior college, and if he 
proves himself capable of additional work, he can transfer to the college 
or university programs at a later date. One of the arguments for such a 
situation is that most students entering colleges or universities who are 
not capable of work of that level clutter up the places for a four year 
period. All those who deal with college enrollments know that either 
through a definite program on the part of the colleges or universities, 
or just plain discouragement on the part of the below-average students, 
great academic mortality occurs each year. Figures from any of the 
state-supported colleges and universities will show the same trends as 
those from the University of Kansas. In the class of freshmen which 
entered in the fall of 1947, 26.7 per cent did not obtain sophomore 
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standing at the university. Another 13.5 per cent did not reach the 
junior class. This adds up to approximately 40 per cent of the entering 
freshmen who did not obtain junior standing at the University of 
Kansas. Later elimination took its toll of still others. In short, the “uni- 
versality” of college or university education seems to be subject to 
Darwin’s theory of “survival of the fittest.” It could be contended that 
this is a far more democratically arrived at end-product of elimination 
than a system of entrance examinations would insure. 


The possibility of “selecting” students for higher schools should be 
investigated. The real decision in American education, if selection were 
to be practiced, would be where to draw the “line” required by the 
so-called “maximum amount of money which can be spent on edu- 
cation.” 


If a system of College Board examinations is considered, then the 
first decision to be made is that of selecting the tests which will be used 
in the entrance examination battery. The writer wishes first to go on 
record as being completely and unequivocably in favor of tests of the 
sort generally considered as entrance tests when they are used as place- 
ment instruments or guidance vehicles. Secondly, however, to use test 
results from such examinations for admission to or rejection from the 
multi-purpose college or university of a state system seems exceedingly 
questionable. All qualified test experts recognize the innumerable fac- 
tors which enter into the inaccuracy of test results when a “line is 
drawn” or to use their phrase, when a “cutting score” is established. The 
preliminary results of a study being carried on at the University of 
Kansas indicate a fact, guessed at by many, that students from small 
high schools tend to score below their capacities on entrance placement 
tests. The median-sized high school in Kansas is 70 pupils. Each teacher 
in such schools is teaching at least two subjects, some three, and many 
are inexperienced in teaching at all. The values of rural life are many, 
but the offsetting values of high school study in large metropolitan high 
schools where a highly trained, experienced teaching staff is working 
in well-equipped laboratories and libraries seem quite obvious, at least 
as far as student scores on entrance tests might be concerned. 


If we are to select students by examinations for a college or univer- 
sity which follows a B.A. general educational program, or for West 
Point or Annapolis, where single patterns are not only desired but re- 
quired, we would be able to set up a set of examinations which might, 
within broad limits, give us the desired pattern. We still would do 
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serious injustice to ideal selection around the “cutting score” but, in 
general, we could obtain our desired group by “playing” the instru- 
ments as we wished. 


But consider for a moment admission to a large multi-purpose pub- 
lic college or university. How would it be possible to distinguish the 
art and music major from the School of Business major, or the engineer, 
or the home economics child development major, or the pharmacist, or 
the pre-law, or the pre-medic, or the pre-veterinary medic, or the bio- 
physicist, or the agriculturist, or the journalist ? 


It is not my purpose to defend or attack the expansion and develop- 
ment of the state college or university. The expansion has taken place. 
The majors in drawing and painting or piano, the major in community 
recreation, the major in radiation biophysics, the major in geological 
engineering, and the major in agricultural economics may, like the 
colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady, be sisters under the skin. Their idio- 
syncrasies, in all probability, may rival their similarities. The selection 
of tests to choose embryo artists or musicians, or others who will study 
at our state institutions in fields not considered academic or traditional 
in nature, would be almost an impossibility. It is barely possible that, 
with a very diverse selection of tests and complicated collection of data, 
such as high school grades, size of high school, plus references which 
might throw some light on individual talents, perhaps tryouts by the 
voice and piano faculties in some cases and on the athletic fields in 
others, a fairly adequate selection might be obtained. On the other hand, 
no one has yet, and in all probability no one will, in time to solve the 
immediate enrollment problems facing us, develop a test to measure 
personal drive, stick-to-itiveness, etc., without which high test scores 
may be meaningless and with an overabundance of which low test 
scores are equally misleading. 


The cost of the type of highly organized selection mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, which in all fairness must be practiced to obtain 
the varied clientele of a multi-purpose state college or university, would 
be prohibitive. 

Too many factors indicate that a chance at college or university 
should be available for all. The selection is taking place, as mentioned 
before, during the first several years of college as personal disillusion- 
ment or probation committees and scholarship regulations take their 
toll. 


It is certain that many readers of this study will feel that there are 
enough common factors in our complicated and varied college pro- 
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The Problem of Selection 7 


grams so that a simple battery of tests might suffice in the selection of 
students. A number of them would, of course, be treated shabbily, but 
perhaps it is intended that for the economic good of all they should be 
considered martyrs to a good cause. 


In all college entrance test series, two examinations inevitably ap- 
pear: first, an all-round academic intelligence test, sometimes called 
a general intelligence test; and second, an examination in the use of 
English. Others might be added, but these two most certainly would 
be present. They are in the College Board Examination, the Merit 
Scholarship, Army, Navy, and Air Force Academy examinations and in 
every set of college placement tests in the country, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, although no such example is known to the writer. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


It was with an interest in seeing what would have happened at the 
University of Kansas had the entrance placement examinations, ad- 
ministered to all students at the time of first registering at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, been really used as “selection” tests that the following 
data were collected. 


In June of 1955, 1,134 students obtained degrees at commencement 
exercises in Lawrence, Kansas. Of the 1,134, it was possible to obtain 
for 1,006 the scores they made on the entrance placement battery when 
they entered the University of Kansas. Four tests were given during the 
years covered by this study: a general academic intelligence test, a read- 
ing test, an English test, and a locally constructed test on mathematics. 
In this study, only the scores on the American Council on Education 
(A.C.E.) Psychological Examination, 1948 College Form, and The 
Cooperative English Test, Form OM, were used. 


In a previous paragraph, reference was made to the “natural” selec- 
tion processes in operation in state colleges and universities. Scholarship 
regulations and personal decisions eliminate far more students than 
most professors and administrators of the state schools realize. This 
attrition factor can be high-lighted in another way. According to the 
records at the University of Kansas, it is known that on the A.CLE. 
Examination, the median score for incoming University of Kansas stu- 
dents is at the median score (50th percentile) on the national norms 
for the test. In the left hand section of Figure I is illustrated the even 
division of entering students above and below the 50th percentile. If 
2,000 students took the tests, 1,000 would be below the 50th percentile, 
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Ficure 1 
Attrition at the University of Kansas 
800 
600 Fr 
400 
Above Below Above Below 
Upon entrance, 50 per cent of the Of 1006 seniors graduating June 6, 
freshmen are above and 50 per cent (1955, 798 were above and 208 were 
are below the national median on below the national median on the 
the A.C.E. Examination. A.C.E. Examination as _ entering 
freshmen. 


and 1,000 above. The right half of Figure I indicates that of the 1,006 


graduating students on June 6, 1955, in round numbers, 800 were from 
the group above the 50th percentile on the A.C.E., and 200 were below. 
It is obvious that the selection patterns operating within the university 
eliminate far larger numbers of students in the lower 50 per cent than in 
the upper 50 per cent. 


The interest of this article is centered on the 208 graduating stu- 
dents who were below the 50th percentile on both the A.C.E. and the 
English examinations upon their admission to the University. 


The reason for the use of the 50th percentile as the “cutting score” 
is that several educators have used that point in recent speeches as a 
logical “initial discussion” springboard. In several of the tables and 
charts, further breakdowns are presented in order to allow the reader 
to examine the effect of other “cutting points” which he may wish to 
consider. 


Table 1 indicates the number of graduating seniors who took all of 


their work at the University of Kansas and those who transferred from’ 


other institutions. The transfer students took the two tests when they 
arrived at the University of Kansas, so their scores as a group would, in 
all probability, be higher when translated to national freshmen norms 
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TABLE 1 
Numbers and Percentages of University of Kansas Graduating Seniors 
Listed in Commencement Program June 6, 1955 Who Entered With 
Advanced Standing Compared to Those Who Did All Their 


Work at K.U. 
Advanced Standing All Work at K.U. 

Schools Number Per cent ‘Number Per cent Total 
College of Liberal Arts 105 31.0 234 69.0 339 
School of Business 41 26.8 112 73:2 153 
School of Education 48 29.8 113 70.2 161 
School of Engineering 71 515 67 48.5 138 
School of Fine Arts 19 275 50 i235 69 
School of Journalism 11 39.3 17 60.7 28 
School of Law 10 29.4 24 70.6 34 
School of Medicine 29 475 32 525 61 
School of Pharmacy 8 34.8 15 65.2 23 

Total All Graduates 342 34.0 664 66.0 1006 


as was done in this study. This means that any advanced standing trans- 
fer student who would be below the 50th percentiles in this study was 
in all probability below this point at the time he was a freshman else- 
where. Table 1 should be read as follows: of the graduates from the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 105 students, or 31.0 per cent, had 
transferred to the University of Kansas from some other institution; 
234 students, or 69.0 per cent, had all of their work at the University 
of Kansas; 339 sudents in total graduated from the College of Liberal 
Arts & Sciences on June 6, 1955, for whom entrance test scores were 
available. 


It is interesting to note, although probably not too significant, that 
the School of Engineering had the largest percentage of transfer stu- 
dents. The small percentage of entrance test scores available for School 
of Medicine graduating seniors makes any comparison with that per- 
centage questionable. 


Table 2 shows the total number of graduating students in each of 
the degree granting divisions of the University of Kansas (1,134 total) 
and the number of students with both A.C.E. and English test scores 
available (1,006 total). The columns at the right show the number of 
graduating students in each division above and below the 50th per- 
centile on either the A.C.E. or the English examinations. The table 
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TABLE 2 
A Comparison of University of Kansas Graduates in the Class of 1955 
Who Were Above the Fiftieth Percentile on the A.C.E. or English 
- Placement Test With Those Who Were Below 


A.C.E. & 
English 
Total Placement Number above Number below 
Degrees Scores the Fiftieth the Fiftieth 
Schools Awarded = Available Percentile Percentile 
College 360 339 280 59 
Business 160 153° - 116 37 
Education 172 161. 121 40 
Engineering 157 138 117 yf 
Fine Arts 71 69 45 24 
Journalism 29 28 23 5 
Law 41 34 27 7 
Medicine 121 61 SS: 7 
Pharmacy 23 23 16 7 
TOTAL 1,134 1,006 798 208 


should be read as follows: The College of Liberal Arts & Sciences grad- 
uated 360 students; test scores were available on 339; 280 were above 
the 50th percentile; and 59 were below the 50th percentile. 


Table 3 presents the numbers and percentages of graduating seniors 
listed in the commencement program of June 6, 1955, who were below 
the 75th, 50th, and 25th percentiles on either the A.C.E. or the English 
placement test on entrance to the University of Kansas. It should be 
read as follows: In the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences on the 
A.C.E. examination, 163 students, or 48.1 per cent of its total, 339, were 
below the 75th percentile; 125, or 53.4 per cent of the 234 students who 
did all their work at Kansas University (See Table 1) were below the 
75th percentile as beginning freshmen, and 38 or 36.2 per cent of the 
105 students who entered the University of Kansas with advanced stand- 
ing were below the 75th percentile. The same technique should be 
used to read each other percentile column in the table. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that the fewer below the per- 
centage points, the “better” or “higher” the record of the school. 


Figures 2, 3 and 4 show, in graphic form, comparisons by schools of 
the data presented in tabular form in Table 3. Several interesting points 
might be noticed here. The School of Engineering graduates, for in- 
stance, are consistently above the other schools on the academic A.C.E. 
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Ficure 2 
Percentages of Graduating Seniors Listed in Commencement Pro- 


gram June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the 75th Percentiles on the A.C.E. 
and English Placement Test on Entrance to the University of Kansas. 
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Lecenp: B—Business; C—College of Liberal Arts; Ed—Education; En—Engineering; F—Fine 
Arts; J—Journalism; L—Law; M—Medicine; P—Pharmacy T—Total. 


ability test, but consistently below the other schools in the English ex- 
amination. Pharmacists, at least so far as the few involved in this study 
are concerned, seem to be more adept at laboratory reports than at the 
writing of theses and themes. Fine Arts illustrates again the talents 
unmeasured by these two tests. The School of Business seems not to 
appeal to students of heavy interests in English and the School of Edu- 
cation shows the reverse of the pattern developed by the Engineers. 


Figures 2, 3 and 4 show quite conclusively the fact known to many 
—that the entrance test program itself could be used to “standardize” 
the intake of students depending upon the tests selected and the desires 
of the school concerned. The more complicated the program of the 
college or university, the greater the difficulty that will be faced in 
deciding on the testing program. In fact, to meet the divergencies 
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Ficure 3 
Percentages of Graduating Seniors Listed in Commencement Pro- 
gram June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the 50th Percentiles in the A.C.E. 
and English Placement Test on Entrance to the University of Kansas. 
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LecEenp: B—Business; C—College of Liberal Arts; Ed—Education; En—Engineering; F—Fine 
Arts; J—Journalism; L—Law; M—Medicine; P—Pharmacy T—Total. 


shown in Figures 2, 3 and 4, the testing program for selection would be 
so cumbersome and overweighted that a continual testing of the testing 
program would be required. This “slanting” of testing programs is 
practiced by all institutions desiring a specific type of student. In single 
purpose institutions, this can and perhaps must be done. 


Table 4 displays in scattergram fashion the distribution of all 1,006 
graduating students on their entrance test scores. Six students scored be- 
low the 10th percentile on both the A.C.E. and the English examina- 
tion, 16 scored below the 20th percentile on the A.C.E. and the 10th 
percentile on the English examination, etc. The scattergrams for grad- 
uates of the individual schools of the University of Kansas which make 
up the total in Table 4 all showed the same curvilinear relationship that 
appears in Table 4 for the whole group. 


In order to discover if any pattern might prevail within schools of 
the University of Kansas, Table 5 was developed. It is very obvious that 
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Ficure 4 
Percentages of Graduating Seniors Listed in Commencement Pro- 
gram June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the 25th Percentiles on the A.C.E. 
and English Placement Test on Entrance to the University of Kansas. 
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TABLE 4 


Plot of Percentile Scores for Each of the 1006 Students for the A.C.E. _ 
and English Placement Test 
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students who scored below the 50th percentile on both the A.C.E. and 
the English placement test are not only distributed throughout the 
University, but are just as widely distributed throughout its schools. 
No particular pattern of science versus humanities or music versus art 
or editorial versus advertising seems to be present. Students with per- 
severance, drive, and determination, even though they have low en- 
trance test scores, seem to succeed in all fields of academic endeavor. 
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Numbers and Percentages of 1006 University of Kansas Graduating 
Seniors Listed in Commencement Program June 6, 1955, Who 


TABLE 5 


Were Below the Fiftieth, Between the Fiftieth and Twenty- 
fifth, and Below the Twenty-fifth Percentiles on Both the 
A.C.E. and English Placement Test on Entrance to 


the University of Kansas 
% of % of So of 
Division and Department No. Total No Total No. Total 
College of Liberal Arts (339) 59 ay Al 12% 18 5% 
Bacteriology (4) (3) (1) 
Chemistry (3) (2) (1) 
Economics (3) (3) 
English (2) (2) 
Geology (B.S.) (4) (2) (2) 
Geology (B.A.) (1) (1) 
Geography (1) (1) 
History (6) (4) (2) 
Home Economics (2) (2) 
Latin America Area (1) (1) 
Law (4) (4) 
Mathematics (2) (2) 
Personnel Administration (4) (3) (1) 
Physical Therapy (3) (2) (1) 
Political Science (2) (2) 
Psychology (4) (2) (2) 
Sociology (5) (4) (1) 
Speech and Drama (1) (1) 
Zoology (7) (5) (2) 
School of Business (153) 
School of Education (161) eo BY 22 14% 18 11% 
Art Education (4) (4) 
Elementary Education (13) (8) (5) 
Music Education (6) (5) (1) 
Physical Education (14) (8) (6) 
Social Studies (3) (1) (2) 
School of Engineering (138) 22 16% 16 12% 6 4% 
Architecture (8) (5) (3) 
Architectural Engineering (3) (3) 
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5 (Continued ) 
ag 
aa 
i % of % of %o 
i Division and Department No. Total No. Total No. T 
School of Engineering (cont’d) 
’ Civil (4) (2) (2) 
Electrical (2) (2) 
Geological (2) (1) (1) 
Mechanical (2) (2) 
School of Fine Arts (69) 24 35% 13 19% ll 16% 
Design (1) (1) 
Interior Design . (4) (2) (2) 
Drawing & Painting (2) (2) 
Fashion Illustration (1) (1) 
Jewelry & Silversmithing (1) (1) 
Music (4) (4) 
Occupational Therapy (11) (5) (6) 
School of Journalism (28) 5 18% 5 18% 0 0% 
Advertising-Business (3) (3) 
Home Economics-Journalism (1) (1) 
News and Editorial (1) (1) 
School of Medicine (61) 7 11% 6 10% 1 Bay 2 
School of Pharmacy (23) 7 30% 4 i7%, 3 13% 
GRAND TOTAL (1006) 208 139 69 
‘ 


To discover the patterns which might appear in grades received by 
students scoring in the lower 50th percentile of entrance placement 
tests at the University of Kansas, the grades received by each student 
concerned were totaled. A five-hour course in which a grade of A was 
received was totaled as five in the student’s total of A’s. A three-hour 
course of B grade was totaled as three in his B column. Table 6 shows 
the distribution of grades by schools for the 208 graduating students 
who scored below the 50th percentile on both the A.C.E. and English 
placement test on entrance to the University of Kansas. 
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It will be noted that the point made previously should be made 
again. In Fine Arts, for instance, no measure of artistic or musical 
ability was involved in the entrance tests used. The 23 per cent of A’s 
received by those below the 50th percentile in the School of Fine Arts 
indicates this fact. 


Table 6 emphasizes the point that if a “cutting score” of the 50th 
percentile had been established for admission to the University of 
Kansas on the basis of the A.C.E. and the English placement examina- 
tion alone, two examinations commonly included in every “selection” 
battery, that of those who actually graduated from the College of 
Liberal Arts & Sciences, 59 would not have been admitted; from the 
School of Business, 37; from the School of Education, 40; from the 
School of Engineering, 22; from the School of Fine Arts, 24; from the 
School of Journalism, 5; from the School of Law, 7; from the School of 
Medicine, 7; from the School of Pharmacy, 7. A total of 208 students 
or about 21 per cent of the graduating students of June 6, 1955, would 
not have been admitted when they applied for student status at the 
University of Kansas. 


An interesting fact is contained in Table 7. This table shows the 
grades received by 207 students who scored below the 25th percentile 
or between the 25th and 50th percentiles on the A.C.E. and English 
placement test upon entrance to the University of Kansas. 


The grades obtained by the 140 graduating students who scored 
between the 25th and 50th percentiles may be statistically higher than 
those of the 67 who scored below the 25th percentiles in B’s and lower 
in C’s, but certainly the parallel pattern in percentages for each letter 
grade is startlingly obvious. 


One point can be made. If the “cutting score” for admission had 
been placed at the 25th percentile, 67 students would have been denied 
admission who in their later work did equally as well as the 140 stu- 
dents in the next higher quarter of test scores. Obviously more of those 
in the lower percentage ranges dropped out of their own free will or 
were invited to depart through some administrative procedure, but the 
67 who continued their education did about as well as those who re- 
mained in the next 25th percentile range, at least in the opinion of 
many college professors who assigned the grades. The fact that the 
various faculties voted degrees on all 207 of the students involved indi- 
cated that they considered them to have performed sufficiently well to 
represent the University of Kansas as graduates of this institution. 
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TABLE 7 
Numbers and Percentages of Grades Received by 207 University of 
Kansas Graduating Seniors Listed on Commencement Program 
June 6, 1955 Who Were Between the Twenty-fifth and Fiftieth 
or Below the Twenty-fifth Percentiles on Either the 
A.C.E. or English Placement Test (Whichever Was 
Higher) on Entrance to the University of Kansas 


C D F 


Between the twenty-fifth Number 1,875* 5,687 6,884 1,596 296 
and fiftieth percentiles 
(140 cases—68% ) 

Per Cent 11 35 42 10 2 
Below the twenty-fifth © Number 873 2,622 3,624 919 202 
percentile 
(67 cases—32°%) 

Per Cent 11 32 44 oe 


*A grade for each credit received is recorded. An A grade in a five hour course 
is added in as 5 units of A. 


A check was made of the graduates of June, 1955, to see if any below 
the 50th percentile on the entrance placement tests were registered in 
professional schools in the fall of 1955. Four students were in the 
School of Law and four in the School of Medicine. The eight had re- 
ceived among them only 5 hours of F during their undergraduate years 
prior to graduation in June, 1955. 


In addition to grades received in college, there are many con- 
comitants of a college education which should be considered as of equal 
importance to the total or all-around development of the student. 
Leadership is exhibited in many ways and followership, of equal im- 
portance in a democracy, likewise has many definitions. It is almost 
impossible, as most of us realize, to obtain a definitive list of student 
activities in which any specific group of students engage. It seemed 
logical, however, to try to discover the positions held and activities 
engaged in by these students while on the University of Kansas campus. 


Several sources were consulted to obtain the lists in Table 8, Offices 
Held; Table 9, .Professional Group Memberships; Table 10, General 
Organization Memberships; Table 11, Club Memberships; Table 12, 
Fraternity and Sorority Memberships; and Table 13, Honors Obtained. 
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TABLE 8 


Offices Held by 208 Graduating Seniors Listed on the Commencement 
Program June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the Fiftieth Percentile on 
Either the A.C.E. or English Placement Test on Entrance to 

the Uniwersity of Kansas 


Presidents 

Alpha Chi Omega 

Alpha Delta Sigma 

American Pharmaceutical 
Association (2) 

Carruth Hall 

Delta Sigma Pi 

Delta Theta Phi 

Delta Upsilon 

Don Henry Co-op. 

Jayhawk Co-op. 

K.U. National Rifle Assn. 

Lambda Chi Alpha 

Locksley Hall 

Mathematics Club 

Phi Chi 

Sigma Kappa 

Stevenson Hall 

Varsity House 

Young Democrats 


Vice-Presidents 

Alpha Chi Omega 

Alpha Delta Pi 

American Association of 
Civil Engineers 

Arnold Air Society 

Art Education Club 

Canterbury Club 

Delta Theta Phi 

Home Economics Club 

Kappa Kappa Gamma 

Kappa Phi 

Owl Society 

Phi Delta Theta 


Secretaries 

AWS (2) 

Alpha Phi 

American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


Art Education Club 
Delta Gamma 
Interior Design Club 
KU KU 

Miller Hall 

Mu Phi Epsilon 
Newman Club 
Panhellenic 

Phi Alpha Delta 

Phi Delta Theta 

Phi Kappa Psi 

Pi Beta Phi 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Treasurers 


Alpha Delta Sigma 

American Society of Civil 
Engineers 

Arnold Air Society 

Art Education Club 

Bojii Club 

Canterbury Club 

Chi Omega 

E] Atena 

HAJAS 

Interior Design Club 

K Club 

Newman Club 

Phi Kappa 

Scarab 

Sellards 

Sigma Alpha Iota (2) 

Sigma Delta Pi 

Twin Pines Co-op. 


Vice Justice 

Phi Delta Theta 
Historians 

Pi Kappa Alpha 


Editors 

Advertising Manager 
Business Manager 
Kansas Air Male 
Sour Owl 

Sports Editor 


Pledge Trainers 
Chi Omega 

Phi Kappa 
Sigma Chi 


Song Leaders 

Chi Omega 
Delta Delta Delta 
Delta Gamma 


Scholarship 
Phi Kappa Psi - 


Proctor 
Stephenson Hall 


Board Members 

ASC 

AWS (2) 

American Institute of 
Architects 

Kansas Board 

Wesley Foundation 


Corresponding Secretaries 

American Society of Civil 
Engineers 

Kappa Alpha Theta 

Sigma Alpha Iota 


Rushing Chairmen 
Alpha Phi 

Chi Omega 

Delta Delta Delta 
Triangle 


Theta Sigma Phi 
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TABLE 9 


Membership in Professional Groups of 208 Graduating Seniors Listed 
on the Commencement Program June 6, 1955, Who Were Below 
the Fiftieth Percentile on Either the A.C.E. or English Place- 
ment Test on Entrance to the Unwwersity of Kansas 


1 Alpha Rho.Gamma (Jewelry & 6 Delta Theta Phi (Law) 


1 Engineers Association 


3 igor oie gs of Architects 1 Kansas Law Review Editorial Board 


4 American Pharmaceutical Association 3 Mu Phi Epsilon (Music) 
2 Presidents 1 Music Educators National Conference 


Secretary 
2 Phi Alpha Delta (Law) 
5 American Society of Civil Engineers Clerk 


Vice President Marshall 
Treasurer 
Corresponding Secretary 2 Phi Delta Phi (Law) 

1 American Society of Mechanical 4 Phi Mu Alpha (Music) 
Engineers 


1 Pi Kappa Lambda (Music) 
1 American Society of Tool Engineers 


8 Delta Sigma Pi (Business) 
President 4 Tau Sigma (Dance) 


1 Sigma Delta Chi (Journalism) 


In some few cases the academic transcripts contained records of 
scholastic honors. The University of Kansas yearbook, The Jayhawker, 
contained many biographical sketches. Some few other sources con- 
tributed additional information. It should be stated, however, that the 
lists presented contain a very scanty sketch of what must be the real 
picture. Many members of the group did not appear in The Jayhawker. 
The partial record which is reported, however, tells a story similar to 
the academic picture already presented. There is no set pattern in any 
of these tables. Table 8 shows wide participation in positions of leader- 
ship for this group in campus activities and organized houses. It is 
especially interesting to note that one student served as scholarship 
chairman in a fraternity and one as a proctor in a scholarship dormi- 
tory. 


Tables 9 and 10 show, as expected from previous tables, wide par- 
ticipation in professional groups and general organizations. 
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Membership in General Organizations of 208 Graduating Seniors 
Listed on the Commencement Program June 6, 1955, Who Were 
Below the Fiftieth Percentile on Either the A.C.E. or English 
Placement Test on Entrance to the University of Kansas 


3 A Cappella 
2 ASC Senate 


7 AWS 
Treasurer 
Senate 
2 Secretaries 
2 House 


2 Air Force ROTC 
Rifle Team 


3 Arnold Air Society 
Treasurer 
Vice President 


1 Band 
1 CCUN 


1 Carruth Hall President 
2 Cheerleaders 

1 Chorale 

2 Chorus 

2 College Daze 


1 Don Henry Co-op. 
President 


1 El Atena Treasurer 
2 FACTS 
1 Frosh Dorm Counselor 


1 Frosh Dorm Social 
Chairman 


1 Froshawks 
1 Glee Club 


1 Homecoming Queen 
Attendant 


2 Independent Student 
Association 


3 Inter Fraternity 
Council 


2 Inter Fraternity 
Professional Council 


1 Jayhawk Co-op. 
President 


2 Jayhawker 
5 Jay Janes 


- 1 KDGU 


2 KUKU 
Secretary 


1 K.U. National Rifle 
Assn. President 


5 Kansan 
Advertising Manager 
Business Manager 


Sports Editor 
3 Kansan Board 


1 Kansas Air Male 
Editor 


1 La Confrere 
1 Light Opera Guild 
2 Little Symphony 


1 Locksley Hall 
President 


1 Miller Hall 
Secretary 


1 Orchestra 


2 POGO 
1 Pachacamac 


5 Panhellenic 
Secretary 


13 Red Peppers 

1 Relays Hostess 

2 Relays Committee 
1 Rifle Club 

1 Rochdale Co-op. 

2 Rock Chalk Revue 
2 Scabbard and Blade 


1 School of Business 
Assn. 


1 Sellards Treasurer 


1 Senior Class 
Committee Chairman 


1 Sour Owl 
Co-Editor 


7 Statewide Activities 
1 Stephenson Hall 


Treasurer 
President 
Proctor 


1 Student Directory 

8 Student Union 
Activities 

1 Twin Pines Co-op. 
Treasurer 

1 University Players 


1 Varsity House 
President 


5 WAA 


2 Wesley Foundation 
1 Cabinet 


2 YMCA 


8 YWCA 
1 Commission Leader 
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e 11 

Membership in Clubs of 208 Graduating Seniors Listed on the Com- 

mencement Program June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the Fiftieth 

Percentile on Either the A.C.E. or English Placement Test on 
Entrance to the University of Kansas 


2 Alpha Phi Omega 


4 Art Education Club 
Vice President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 


3 Bacteriology Club 
1 Bojii Club Treasurer 


1 Canterbury Club 
Treasurer 
Vice President 


1 Chemistry Club 

1 Chess Club 

3 Education Club 

1 French Club 

1 Geography Club 
2 German Club 

1 HAJAS Treasurer 
3 History Club 


Vice President 


5 Interior Design Club 
Treasurer 
Secretary . 


3 Home Economics Club. 


1 International Club 
1 Italian Club 


13 K Club 
Treasurer 


6 Kappa Phi 
Vice President 


1 Mathematics Club President 


13 Newman Club 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


4 Occupational Therapy Club 


1 Presbyterian Women World Service 
Chairman 


2 Psychology Club 
1 Quack Club 


4 Sasnak 
Vice President 


2 Sociology Club 
1 Spanish Club 


5 Young Democrats 
President 


13 Young Republicans 
3 Zoology Club 


Table 11 was set up separately to show similar contributions to sub- 
ject matter area clubs. 
Table 12 indicates no apparent concentration of this group of stu- 


dents in any single social fraternity or sorority. If any group has been 
omitted from this list the members should remember that the pat- 
terns of chance which seemingly act in this field will probably include 
their organization in the next graduating class studied. 
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Memberships in Fraternities and Sororities of 208 Graduating Seniors 
Listed on the Commencement Program June 6, 1955, Who Were 
Below the Fiftieth Percentile on Either the A.C.E. or English 
Placement Test on Entrance to the University of Kansas 


2 Acacia 


5 Alpha Chi Omega ~ 
President 
Vice President 


5 Alpha Delta Pi 
Vice President 
Intra Chairman 


2 Alpha Kappa Alpha 
3 Alpha Kappa Lambda 
1 Alpha Kappa Psi 


4 Alpha Phi 
Rush Chairman 
Secretary 

2 Alpha Tau Omega 

3 Beta Theta Pi 

5 Chi Omega 
Social Chairman 
Song Leader 
Treasurer 
Rush Chairman 
Pledge Trainer 


2 Delta Chi 


3 Delta Delta Delta 
Song Leader’ 
Rush Chairman 


2 Delta Gamma 
Secretary 
Song Leader 


3 Delta Sigma Theta 
Vice President 


6 Delta Tau Delta 
5 Delta Upsilon 


President’ 


2 Gamma Phi Beta - 
1 Kappa Alpha Psi 
6 Kappa Alpha Theta 


Corresponding Secretary 


Editor 

2 Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Vice President 

5 Kappa Sigma 

4 Lambda Chi Alpha 
President 

1 Nu Sigma Nu 

4 Phi Beta Pi 


4 Phi Chi’ 
President 


5 Phi Delta Theta 
Vice President 
Vice Justice 
Secretary 


9 Phi Gamma Delta 


2 Phi Kappa 
Treasurer 
Pledge Trainer 


2 Phi Kappa Psi 
Scholarship Chairman 
Social Chairman 
Secretary 


1 Phi Kappa Sigma 


4 Pi Beta Phi 
Secretary 

2 Pi Kappa Alpha 
Historian 


4 Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Recorder 


2 Sigma Chi 
Pledge Trainer 


3 Sigma Kappa 
President 
Social Chairman 


3 Sigma Nu 

3 Sigma Phi Epsilon 
1 Tau Kappa Epsilon 
2 Theta Pi Alpha 

1 Theta Tau 

4 Triangle 

Rush Chairman 
Alpha Chi Psi 
Alpha Delta 

Alpha Kappa Phi 
Alpha Phi Delta 
Alpha Sigma Pi 
Alpha Sigma Theta 


Secretary 
Beta Phi Delta 


2 Beta Sigma Alpha 

1 Delta Chi Phi 

1 Gamma Chi Alpha 

1 Kappa Epsilon 
Vice President 
Secretary 


2 Lambda Alpha Chi 
President 
Corresponding Secretary 

1 Lambda Alpha Kappa 
Reporter 


2 Phi Sigma Chi 

1 Sigma Iota 
Social Chairman 

1 Tau Alpha Chi 
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TABLE 13 


Honors Obtained by 208 Graduating Seniors Listed on the Commence- . 


ment Program June 6, 1955, Who Were Below the Fiftieth Per- 
centile on Either the A.C.E. or English Placement Test on 
Entrance to the University of Kansas 


1 Senior Honors 2 Scarab 
2 Honor Roll 6 semesters Treasurer 
4 Residence Hall Scholarships 
2 Owl Society 
1 Honor Roll 4 semesters Vice Peesidens 
3 Honor Roll 3 semesters 1 Theta Sigma Phi (Journalism) 
Historian 


10 Honor Roll 2 semesters 


— 


Senior Class (Pharmacy) Secretary 


29 Honor Roll 1 semester Sigma Delta Pi (Honorary) 


Treasurer 
1 Foundation Fellowship 
1 Alpha Delta Sigma (Advertising) 1 A.C. Hill Scholarship 
Treasurer ; 1 Stouffer Scholarship 
1 Mortar Board 
La 
1 we prow Award 1 Phi Beta Kappa 
2 Vice Presidents Sophomore Class 5 Pi Lambda Theta (Education) 
4 Sigma Alpha Iota (Speech) 
2 Treasurers 1 Sachem 
Corresponding Secretary 2 Sigma Tau (Engineering) 
1 Beta Tau Sigma (Business) 1 Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 


Table 13 should be carefully studied by all who wish to “cast the 
first stone” at any group below a “line” or “cutting score.” Election to 
general honorary organizations and scholarships are usually difficult 
to isolate due to the wide distribution of records of such items. The 
honor roll record is taken directly from the official University of Kansas 
academic transcript. The record of these 208 students is extremely in- 
teresting: 29 were on a dean’s scholastic honor roll one semester, while 
2 were for six semesters. A total of 46 were on the honor rolls at least 
one semester. 


With one Tau Beta Pi (Engineering), two Sigma Tau (Engineer- 
ing), one Mortar Board, and one Phi Beta Kappa in the group, it seems 
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rather obvious that the use of the two tests (A.C.E. and English Place- 
ment) would not have done an adequate job in eliminating this group 
of graduating seniors when they entered the University of Kansas as 
beginning students. 

It should be remembered, however, that these same two tests (or 
tests just like them) make up at least one-half of the College Board 
Examination and a large part of all other batteries of selection tests 
used at the present time. They would be, as types, the first two to be 
chosen in any new set of examinations to be used to select incoming 
classes in state colleges or universities. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to repeat that he believes that tests 
and examinations for placement and guidance purposes are significant 
parts of the academic life of state systems of colleges and universities. 
No one could support them more as devices which are integral and 
extremely vital parts of the educational process. To devise a set of en- 
trance examinations which could be uniformly applied to students 
entering all schools in a state system which includes several multi- 
purpose institutions is an herculean task which would test the wisdom 
of Solomon. The slanting of the examination battery either consciously 
or unconsciously might conceivably leave some of the institutions with- 
out incoming students in the School of Fine Arts, Pharmacy, or Agri- 
culture. Perhaps it would leave them without sufficient athletic talent 
to field a football team which could compete on a fair and equitable 
basis with its opponents from across a state line. And, of course, it must 
be pointed out that no measuring instrument exists that doesn’t have 
some degree of error—especially when the human element is involved. 


It seems to the writer that many selective devices and folkways 
actually influence the situation now: first, the general attrition, both 
internal and external; and second, the active rumors spread about in 
a state. These are entrenched by high school principals and those stu- 
dents now enrolled in various institutions. These rumors follow this 
pattern: “Such and such a school is no place to go if you are below 
the middle of your high school class because you'll never make it.” 
Much natural selection is now operating already. 

The solution for the crush of future enrollments is not selection 
prior to registration in a state system, college, or university, if such 
institutions can in any way possible expand their facilities to accept the 
groups wishing to be educated. It would seem that every other device 
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for handling large enrollments should be tried before screening en- 
trants by examination in the state systems. 


It is also fair to repeat that if restrictions for admission had been 
applied through the two tests used in this study, 208 graduates of the 
Class of 1955 at the University of Kansas would not have been admitted 
as freshmen if the “cutting score” of the fiftieth percentile had been 
in operation. The loss to the state and nation would have been forty 
teachers, twenty-two engineers, five journalists, seven lawyers, seven 
doctors, seven pharmacists, and ninety-six graduates from the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences and the School of Business who majored 
in areas where the supply of trained manpower is in equally short 


supply. 
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Those issues of Kansas Studies in Education which are still in print 
are listed below. Copies may be secured free of charge by requesting 
them from the Dean, School of Education, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Vol. 3, No. 1, 4 Summary Report to the North Central High Schools 
of Kansas on Criterion 2: Pupil Activity Program, Library Service, 
Guidance Service, by Kenneth E. Anderson. January, 1952, 24 p. 


Vol. 3, No. 3, 4 Summary Report to the North Central High Schools 
of Kansas on Criterion 5: School Plant and Equipment, by Kenneth E. 
Anderson, with an addendum: “Acoustical Considerations of School 
Buildings,” by James F. Nickerson. April, 1953, 24 p. 


Vol. 4, No. 1, A Summary Report to the North Central High Schools 
of Kansas on Criterion 3: School Staff, by Herbert A. Smith and Ken- 
neth E. Anderson. April 1954, 24 p. 


Vol. 4, No. 2, Body Measurements of Male Students Entering the 
University of Kansas, by Edwin R. Elbel. May, 1954, 24 p. 


Vol. 4, No. 3, 4 Study of 2500 Kansas High School Graduates, by 
Kenneth E. Anderson, Carl E. Ladd, and Herbert A. Smith. June, 1954, 
45 p. 

Vol. 5, No. 1, Fundamentals for Children in our Time: in Art, Mu- 


sic, Science, Arithmetic, Social Studies, Physical Education, the English 
Language Arts. October, 1954, 36 p. 


Vol. 5, No. 2, A Summary Report to the North Central High Schools 
of Kansas on Criterion 4: Administration and Supervision, by Herbert 
A. Smith and Kenneth E. Anderson. April, 1955, 62 p. 


Vol. 6, No. 1, Differentiation of the Phenomenal Field, by A. H. 
Turney. July, 1955, 24 p. 

Vol. 6, No. 2, Behavioral Potentials and Kinetics, by A. H. Turney. 
February, 1956, 28 p. 

Vol. 6, No. 3, Experiments with Reflective Teaching, by Ernest E. 
Bayles. April, 1956, 32 p. 


Vol. 7, No. 1, Who Would Be Eliminated? A Study of Selective 
Admission to College, by George B. Smith. December, 1956, 28 p. 
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